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(Continued from our two former papers.) 
<i 
“ Whoe’er expects a faultless piece to see, 
Seeks what nor is, nor was, nor e’er shall be.” 
——— 

With the single exception of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, which is as perfect as if it were the work of angels, 
the remark we have selected for our motto is of universal ap- 
plication ; but it applies with peculiar force to the science of 
grammar, if the term science can, with propriety, be ap- 
plied to the present imperfect and anomalous study of 
grammarians. No work on the subject is exempt trom 
inaccuracy ; and there is no writer living, who has written 
much, who has not departed, more or less, from that lite- 
rary beau ideal, perfect grammar. Addison, at one time, 
was looked up to as the model of a pure English writer ; but 
a little examination into his pretensions to the distinction 
have shown how little he merited it. The works of. this 
entertaining and elegant author, when subjected to a rigid 
examination, have been found remarkably deficient in 
grammatical dcecuracy. We have, many years ago, ac- 
cused. the ‘‘ Great Unknown” of very slovenly writing; 
and we were prepared to support our charge, if called 
upon. The editor of the Examiner has recently exposed 
8 ¥éry long list of inaccuracies, tautology, and vulgarisms, 
whieh abound in the charming works ascribed to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. We shall probably appropriate a few of these 
instances in our next. For the present, we shall content 
ourselves ‘with calling the attention of our readers to 
the following letter of a correspondent, animadverting 
upon that of Mr. Macgowan, in the Kaleidoscope of 
the 18th of October. We have been suspected of par- 
tiality, or some undue bias, because we have frequently 
adverted to Mr. Macgowan’s system of tuition. Our pub- 
lication of the annexed letter may serve to convince our 
readers that fair play is our motto, and that we are no 
respecters of persons. 

It seems from the concluding paragraph of Castor, 
that Miss Edgeworth is on the list of defaulters. It is 
long since we read any of her excellent productions, and 
we did not then read with the lynx eye of an editorial 
drudge. As we are decidedly of opinion that the exposure 
of careless or vicious habits is one step towards reforma- 
tion, we shall feel obliged to our correspondent, if he will 
take the trouble to point out the slips of the fair writer 
whom he has caught napping. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sta,—I quite concur with you in your opinion of the 
importance of greater attention to the rules of grammar 
on the part of those who in any way contribute to our 
amusement or instruction by means of the press. I have 
often had occasion to regret the almost inexcusable neg- 
Mgence of some of our moet popular writers in this res- 


pect, and, I think, of none more than Miss Edgeworth, 
whose pages teem with glaring inaccuracies. 

Although you have thought it proper to decline the in- 
vitation to decide the issue between Mr. Macgowan and 
the Westminster Reviewer, you will, perhaps, not refuse to 
make your journal the medium of an occasional criticism 
on this subject, with a view to a more correct understand- 
ing of the principles of grammar. It is a notion too pre- 
valent, that when a man has passed through the ordinary 
routine of education, he has learned as much of grammar 
as is needful; at least, I so infer, from the utter neglect 
of it, which many practised writers manifest. But, though 
exceptions may be claimed in their own favour by Mr. 
Macgowan and some other teachers, I am inclined to 
adopt the former part of the reviewer’s position as a faith- 
ful description of the actual state of things, and to say that 
** grammar is not learned at school.” 

It is, therefore, that I feel desirous of promoting a dis- 
cussion which may lead to a more habitual observance of 
the rules by those who very well understand them, as well 
as to convey instruction tothose who.want it by a practical 
application of these rules. Few persons seem to be aware 
of the extent of the mischief which results from the evil 
complained of. 

In this spirit, and by way of commencement, permit me 
to point out a paragraph in the letter of Mr. Macgowan, 
which you inserted in your paper of the 18th, as illustra- 
tive of some of the prevailing inaccuracies of the day. 
‘* Now as you are the conductor of a very respectable pub- 
lication, I should think the reviewers and the public would 
readily admit that you understand grammar. I should 
propose, therefore, that you should call at my school, and 
give the boys a subject to write upon in your presence. 
While some WERE writing, you might examine others in 
the science of grammar. You could then report your 
opinion, and publish some of the compositions just as you 
RECEIVED them from the boys,” &c. 

In this brief paragraph, it appears to me, that no less 
than eight inaccuracies are manifest. If I rightly under- 
stand Mr. Macgowan, he means to tell you not what he 
ought to think, but what he actually does think (I should 
say, therefore, J think) namely, that as you are the 
conductor of a very respectable publication, the reviewers 
and the public wil/ admit that you understand grammar. 
Then, again, I conceive he intends absolutely to propose, 
and, therefore, that he ought not to say, I should propose, 
but I propose that you shall call and give the boys a sub- 
ject to write upon in your presence. Now, all this is pro- 
posed to be; yet we get at once into the past tense, and 
Mr. Macgowan says, ‘‘ While some were writing, you 
might,” &c. Surely this should be while some are writing 
you may, and you can then report your opinion, and 
publish some of the compositions just as you receive 
them, for you had not yet received them when Mr. Mac- 
gowan wrote. 

I am aware that this is a subject that must be handled 
with discretion. Your readers may be tired if more than 





a small dose is* administered ; but with your per- 
mission I shall, at my next leisure, furnish you with a 
few specimens from Miss Edgeworth. CASTOR. 


October 22, 1825. 
* (be) 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 
— 

The education of all classes of the people is now the 
order of the day; and it is the most pleasing part of our 
editorial duty, by every means in our power, to forward 
a good cause, with which the interests and happiness of 
society are so intimately connected. We have perused and 
published many of the excellent addresses recently deli- 
vered before the mechanics of this country, but we have 
met with none more adapted te the purpose for which 
they are intended, or more level to the capacity of an 
auditory of artisans, than the speech of Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, delivered by him at the Deptford Mechanics’ 
Institute, of which he is President.—The following report 
of it cannot fail to be acceptable to all our readers. 





**Gentlemen,—You must allow me to tell you, that you 
will not find your labours altogether unobstructed. You 
must prepare yourselves for opposition. There is not, in 
the whole range of human undertakings, one that has not 
had to contend with some species of enemy; and it is 
only until you have overcome every difficulty, and stand 
upon your own firm and proud pre-eminence, that you 
must expect your labours to go on quietly. I do not mean 
to say that this opposition will, in all cases, proceed from 
persons of bad intentions; but from those who really do 
not take the trouble to understand the object you have in 
view. I remember when poor children, twenty or thirty 
years ago, were first taught the simple art of penmanship, 
it was urged, ‘Oh! you must not teach them to write, 
or they may commit forgery.” Now, let us see how far 
this kind of reasoning will carry us. You must not teach 
children to speak or they may commit perjury. Again, 
suppose my excellent friend Dr. Birkbeck to be called 
upon to attend a person labouring under a paralytic 
attack; it might be said, ‘* Oh! don’t do any thing for 
him; let him remain as he is, or who knows but that in a 
week or two he may commit an assault!” (or what is 
more likely, said a person in the room, he might run 
away and cheat the Doctor of his fee.) The general ques- 
tions are :—* How far do you intend to go? What do you 
purpose by your Mechanics’ Instjtutes? You have your 
National Schools, your Lancasterian Schools, your Sun- 
day Schools, and now, forsooth, you must have your 
Schools of Sciences!’ Gentlemen, I will tell you how far 
we intend to go—to the very extent of your mental sus- 
ceptibilities. {t is said that immediately after you are 
instructed in science, you become unfitted for the practical 
arts; as if the improving of your heads would lessen the 
skilfulness of your fingers. I contend, from actual obser- 
vation, that the contrary is the fact. Will a man, because 
he may be told that Queen Elizabeth reigned after Wil- 
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liam the Conqueror, make the worse journeyman black-: 
smith ? Because he may be instructed in geography, and 
learn that the Cape of Good Hope is in Africa, and Cape 
Horn in South America, will he make the worse lock- 
smith ? Because he may be told the elements of which 
water is composed, will he make the worse shipwright, hus- 
band, father, orson? I have within my own ken, and even 
within my own eye at this moment, men who, filling an 
humble situation in life, are persons whose talents and men- 
tal industry render them objects of my admiration. I know 
an individual residing at Woolwich, an aged man, who 
has weathered the storms of seventy winters, who has 
never, I believe, at any period of his life, earned avove 
30s. per week, and yet science is considerably indebted to 
the genius and assiduity of that venerable person. He 
has, among many other improvements, invented a com- 
position pendulum, the service of which is well known to, 
and duly appreciated, by my friend Dr. Birkbeck, and 
others around me. Now, I will venture to say, that the 
individual of whom I am speaking has quite as much in- 
dustry, and is equally fitted for the occupation by which 
he gains his livelihood, as if he were perfectly innocent of 
the talent which I have teld you he possesses. I will go 
still further, and offer to defray the expenses of this Insti- 
tute for the next ten years, if it can be shown that this 
aged and respectable man ever spent a single sixpence in 
atavern. No; he hada better occupation—an occupation 
which is now open to the whole of you. I need not, I am 
sure, dwell upon the advantages you will derive from this 
Association. I need not point out to you how different 
will be the pleasures you will feel, to those which you 
have hitherto experienced—and here I am assuming, that 
you have been unaccustomed to that mental exercise upon 
which you are about to enter. Your pleasure, Gentlemen, 
will not arise from the debasement of animal propensities, 
but from the exercise of that intellect which elevates you 
so far above the rest of the animal creation. You will 
meet here—say once a week, or once a fortnight. Now, 
I will suppose you left to find your own amusements for 
that one evening ; and then contrast the probable satisfac- 
tion arising from them, with that which must follow from 
your meeting together in this society. I have now to in- 
form you, that several gentlemen who are eminent in 
science, have kindly offered their assistance in occasionally 
deliverng Lectures to you. But it is not upon lectures 
that you are altogether to depend for the information 
you seek, Much is to be done—much must be done by 
yourselves, by conversation, by mutual interrogation, and 
by assembling in groups, and demonstrating to each other 
the truths with which one may have been enabled fo be- 
come more readily acquainted than another ; and here let 
me remark, that the most important principles may be ex- 
hibited by very simple apparatus—for instance, the prin- 
ciple of the lever may be shown by a foot-rule, and some 
penny pieces ! and by the means of a spring-steel- yard and 
models of the beams of a house or ship, the precise strain 
which these beams will bear, may be ascertained. There 
is not, perhaps, one among you, who does not know that 
in laying the rafters for a floor, they are so placed that 
their depth may exceed their breadth. And this, which 
may appear to some of you the result of custom, is not so, 
but the consequence of a knowledge of one of the fixed 
laws of nature,. namely, that in any beam, the breadth 
multiplied by the square of the depth, divided by the 
length, will represent the strength. Why then should 
not the labouring carpenter be made acquainted with 
these laws? Why should not the plumber be instructed 
in the science of hydraulics? Improvements are far more 
likely to be suggested to those engaged in the practical 
application of a science to the useful purposes of life, than 
to those whose attention is devoted to itstheory. I know 
of several improvements that have been made in an engine 
in Woolwich-yard by the persons engaged in the labour 
of working it. There are besides other advantages result- 
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utmost possible consequence. I will mention two cases 
bearing upon this declaration. Two young men, neither 
of whom could swim, were about to bathe in a place 
where the water did not appear above four feet deep. 
One of them, however, who had studied a little of 
optics, and knew that the rays of light refracted from 
water, that is, in passing from a denser to a rarer 
medium, would become bent, and consequently appa- 
rently elevate the bed of the river, cautioned his com- 
panion to stop, just as he was on the point of plunging 
into the stream. ‘Phis probably saved the young man’s 
life, for it was subsequently ascertained that the water 
was above six feet deep. The second is an instance of 
the life of a sailor being saved, through the scientific 
knowledge of a cabin-boy: this lad had read in some 
book, that the specific gravity of the whole of a man’s 
body was to a similar bulk of sea water as nine to ten, 
and consequently that it must float upon its surface: but 
the man kept lifting his arms above the water, which the 
lad saw would counterbalance the less specific gravity of 
the remainder of the body; he therefore kept calling to 
the sailor, ‘‘ Keep your arms down.” This advice was 
attended to for more than twenty minutes, and the poor 
fellow’s life was eventually saved. Gentlemen, this poor 
cabin-boy was no less an individual than the subsequently 
eminent Mr. Nicholson, editor of the Philosophical Jour- 
nal, who, in connexion with Dr. Birkbeck, first gave that 
impulse to the mechanics which is now felt at the remotest 
partsof thekingdom. Here, then, isa striking instance 
of a man bursting from obscurity—of genius shaking off 
the trammels that bound it, and springing into new life 
and freedom. You all know, Gentlemen, what the poet 
says— 
«Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a ftow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Is it not possible, then, that there may be many such a 
gem here; that there may be in this room the bud of 
many such a flower? What was Sir Richard Arkwright, 
a man to whose genius this country is indebted for very 
much of its commercial prosperity ; to whose improve- 
ments in the machinery for spinning cotton we are in- 
debted for being enabled to keep the cotton trade chiefly con- 
fined to ourselves—what, I say, was the great Arkwright ? 
A barber. Yet we owe our proud superiority in this de- 
partment of our national greatness to the unassisted 
efforts of Dick the barber. Who was Ferguson? A 
simple peasant; a man who, wrapped in his plaid, 
passed the winter nights in contemplating the heavens, 
and who, by arranging his beads upon the cold heath, 
at length completed a map of the stars. Who was Dr. 
Herschel, the discoverer of so many important as- 
tronomical facts? A boy who played the pipe and 
tabor in a foreign regimental band. Who was Watt? A 
mathematical instrument maker. Who was Smeaton? 
Anattorney. Who was Brindley, whose canals have given 
such an accession of power to our commerce by the facilities 
of internal communication? A millwright. Nicholson, 
a cabin-boy ; and Ramidge, the best maker of reflecting 
telescopes in the world, a Scotch cutler. Now, without 
labour, without perseverance, without science, Sir R. Ark- 
wright would still have been Dick Arkwright, the barber— 
the great Herschel would have piped on to the end of the 
chapter—Watt would have made spectacles—and all the 
others would have continued in that obscurity from which 
they emerged with such astonishing brilliance. And what 
is it that renders us fit to be raised into such distinction ? 
Why, our being Englishmen. From the cow-boy up to 
the Monarch, there is not an-individual who does not enjoy 
the higher elevation for being an Englishman. What is 
it that makes George the Fourth the greatest Monarch in 
the world? Not his splendour, not his army, nor his navy ; 
but that he reigns over the most free, the most intelligent, 





ing from the knowledge of science. Opportunities will 


sometimes occur when that knowledge will be of the 


the most inquisitive, the most virtuous people on the face 
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(From Time's Telescope.} 


November is generally allowed to be one of the darkest 
and most dreary months in the year, arising from the low- 
ness of the clouds, the small power the sun's rays have in 
rarifying the exhalations from the earth, from the humidity 
of the air near its surface during the continuance of west- 
erly winds, and the consequent obstructions of the sun- 
shine. The November of 1823, however, formed a very 
striking contrast to the two preceding Novembers in re- 
spect to the quantity of rain that fell. There were only 
six or seven slightly frosty mornings, and the latter part 
of the month was distinguished for its inildness and the 
reappearance of the common flies from their winter re- 
treat. The garden also was say with autumnal ftowers ; 
but too often, however, in this gloomy month, 

tangled walks 
And leafless boughs, that to the wintry air 
Lift up their heads, ald shelterless and bare, 
Alone are left of Summer’s gaudy store; 


and we are led to exclaim with the anonymous author of 
the following pretty lines, 
Where are now the dreaming flowers, 
Which of old were wont to lie, 
Looking upwards at the hours, 
In the pale blue sky? 


Where’s the once red regal rose ? 
And the dily, love-enchanted ? 
And the pensée which arose 
Like a thought earth-planted ? 


Some are withered—some are dead— 
Others now have no perfume; 
This doth hang its sullen head, 
That hath lost its bloom. 


Passions, such as nourish strife 
In our blood, and quick decay, 
Hang upon the flower’s life 
Till it fades away. 


Although November is usually dull and cheerless, yet 
there are some intervals of clear and pleasant weather : 
the mornings are occasionly sharp, but the hoar-frost is 
soon dissipated by the sun, and a fine open day follows. 
There is a soothing mildness in these fast ** lingering 
looks” of Autumn, peculiarly grateful to the feelings, and. 
armed a melancholy but pleasing influence. The 

elds and inclosures are cleared ef their harvest treasure, 
and the web of the gossamer extends in unbroken and 
floating pathway over stubble and lea. Vegetation is 
every where passing rapidly into decay ; and the solitary 
laintive chirp of the robin accords well with the withered 
fern and seared leaf,—with that sombre aspect of colour- 
ing, which tree and forest every where put on. 
. ON AN AUTUMN LEAF. 
Thou, Autumn Leaf, as low I see 
Thy light form torn from yon lorn bough, 
I weep—for faithful memory - 
Tells what thou wert, tho’ withered now. 


Thou’rt like my hopes, that blossomed fair, 
Ere life was half obscured with grief; 
But love flew by—then eame despair, 
And each hope withered like thy leaf. 


The month of November, surrounded as it is by the 
** ruins of the year,” may be said to be peculiarly ** de- 
voted to contemplation :""—we naturally surrender oure, 
selves to»the quietude of a serious thoughtfulness, and 
deep and interesting impressions are borne home upon the 
heart, in every breath that soothes, in every beam that 
gilds, and in every variety of colouring that adorns the 
landscape. Now, in the beautiful language of the poet, - 


The shortening day its crimson eye 

Closes in haste, a calm delight it yields 

To wander lonely through the twilight fields, 
And mark the evening star gleam out on high! 
While, mournfully, a twilight mantle lowers 

On hill and vale, dim forest,.and blue stream ; , 

And cottage windows, with a casual gleam, 
Speak of domestic peace.—Oh, fading bowers! 

Oh, short’ning days! and nights of dreary length! 
How emblematic of the fate of man 

Are ye, and of his fast declining strength, 
His chequered lot, frail life, and fleeting span ! 
Thousands have fall’n since joyous spring began 





of the.earth.”” 


Its smiling course,—say, shall the next-be oura’ | 
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But to return to our. Diary of the appearances of nature 
in this month ; it is, like the intervals of fine weather in 
November, brief indeed, and may be told in a few lines. 
The bi gem has now a very rich and beautiful 
appearance. Mushrooms are collected in abundance this 
month. The congregating of small birds, which was no- 
ticed as commencing in October, still continues; and the 
long-tailed titmouse is seen in troops in the tall hedge- 
rows. The stock-dove, one of the latest winter birds of 
passage, arrives from more northern regions towards the 
end of this month. Moles now make their nests, where 
they lodge during the winter, and which are ready for 
— their young in the spring. 

ow our ionable birds of passage -_ to take 
flight from their country seats to the sea-side, there to 
pass this and the succeeding months of December and 
January, unannoyed (as they say) by ‘‘ tradespeople and 
such like vermin ;” and then return to spend the winter 
(from February to July) in the great, smoky Babel, 
*ycleped London. 

November by the sea-side is well described in one of the 
series of beautiful sonnets on this month, published some 
time since in Blackwood's Magazine. 


A dim blue haziness o’erhangs the sea, 

While here and there, upon the surgy tide, 
With bellied sails, the vessels dim descried, 

Against the opposing blast toil heavily: 

On sullen wing the sea-gull wheels away 
To isles remote, in crevice dank to dwell 
Of bleakest rock, beyond the utmost swell 

Of billow, lashing high its dizzy spray :— 

The wild waves cur] their bleak and foamy heads; 
From the cold north the wind impatient raves; 
Tumultuous murmurs through the ocean caves 

Ring dismal; while the gloomy tempest spreads 
Athwart the joyless deep; the showers down pour, 
Toss the rough main, and drench the sandy shore. 


Mliseellanics. 


COQUETRY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. ° 
— 


The following account, which is given in Sir James 
Melvil’s Memoirs of his Embassy from Mary Queen of 
Scots, to Queen Elizabeth, conveys an amusing descrip- 
tion of female vanity, and court artifice, and illustrates 
how fara rivalry of personal charms and accomplishments 
entered into the spirit with which Elizabeth persecuted 
the Scottish Princess:—‘* The Queen, my mistress, had 
instructed me to leave matters of gravity sometimes, and 
cast in sour potpoeit, lest otherwise I should be wearied, 
she being well informed of that Queen’s natural temper. 
Therefore, in declaring my observations of the customs of 
Dutchland, Poland, and Italy, the buskins of the women 
was not forgot, and what country weed I thought best 
becoming gentlewomen. The Queen said she had cloths 
of every sort, which every day thereafter, so long as I was 
there, she changed. . One day she had the English weed, 
another the French, and another the Italian, and so forth. 
She asked me which of them became her best? I an- 
sweted, in my judgment the Italian dress, which answer 
I found sisaral her well, for she delighted to show her 

olden-coloured hair, wearing a caul and bonnet, as they 
fo in Italy. Her hair was more reddish than yellow, 
curled in appearance naturally. She desired to know of 
me what colour of hair was reputed best, and whether my 
Queen’s hair or her’s was best, and which of them two 
was fairest. I answered, the fairness of them both was 
not their worst faults. But she was earnest with me to 
declare which of them I judged fairest? I said she was 
the fairest Queen in England, and mine the fairest Queen 
in Scotland. Yet she appeared earnest. I answered, they 
were both the fairest in their countries ; that her Majesty 
was whiter, but my Queen was very lovely. She inquired 
which of them was of highest stature? I said, my Queen. 
Then, saith she, she is too high, for I myself am neither 
too high nor too low. Then she asked what kind of exer- 
cise she used ? I answered, that when I received my des- 
» the Queen was lately come from the Highland 
iunting. That when her more serious affairs itted, 
she was taken up with reading of histories. t some- 
times she recreated herself in playing upon the lute and 
virginals. She asked if she played well? I said, reason- 
ably for a Queen. 

** That same day, after dinner, my Lord of Hunsdean 
dtew me up to Bh gon galery, that I might have some 
music, but he said he durst not avow it, where I might 
upon the virginals. After I had 














hear the Queen play 
hearkened awhile, I took by the tapestry that hung before ; 


the door of the chamber, and seeing her back was towards | 
the door, I entered within the chamber, and stood a pretty | 
space, hearing her play excellently well, but she left off ; 
immediately, as she turned her about and saw me. She | 
appeared to be surprised to see me, and came forward, | 
seeming to strike me with her hand, alleging she used not 
to play before men, but when she was solitary to shun me- | 
lancholy. She asked howI came there? I answered, as 
I was walking with my Lord of Hunsdean, as we passed 
by the chamber door, I heard such melody as ravished me, 
pe ae: T was drawn in ere I knew how, excusing my 
fault of homeliness, as being brought up in the court of | 
France, where such freedom was allowed ; declaring my- | 
self willing to endure what kind of punishment her Ma- | 
jesty should be pleased to inflict upon me for so great an 
offence. Then she sate down now upon a cushion, and I 
upon my knees by her, but with her own hand she gave 
me a cushion to lay under my knee, which at first I re- 
fused, but she compelled me to take it. She then called 
for my Lady Strafford out of the next chamber, for the 
Queen was alone. She inquired whether my Queen or she 
played best? In that J found myself obliged to give her 
the praise. She said my French was good, and asked if 
I could speak Italian, which she spoke reasonably well. 
I told her Majesty I had no time to learn the language 
ow. not having been above two months in Italy. 

hen she spake to me in Dutch, which was not good ; and 
would know what kind of books I most delighted in, 
whether theology, history, or love matters? I said I liked 
well of all the sorts. Here I took occasion to press ear- 
nestly my despatch; she said I was weary sooner of her 
company than she was of mine. I told her Majesty that 
though [ had no reason of being weary, I knew my mis- 
tress, her affairs called me home, yet I was stayed two 
days longer, till I might see her dance, as I was after- 
wards informed; which being over, she inquired of me 
whether she or my Queen danced best. I answered, the 
Queen danced not so high nor so disposedly as she did. 
Then again she wished that she might see the Queen at 
some convenient place of meeting. I offered to convey 
her secretly to Scotland by post, clothed like a page; that 
under this diguise she might see the Queen, as James the 
Fifth had gone in disguise to France with his own Am- 
bassador, to see the Duke of Vendom’s sister, who should 
have been his wife, telling her that her chamber might be 
kept in her absence, as though she was sick ; that none 
needed to be privy thereto wen nf Lady Strafford, and 
one of the grooms of her chamber. She appeared to like 
that kind of language, only answered it with a sigh, say- 
ing, Alas, if I might do it thus !—The following opinion, 
which Melvil gave the Queen of Scots upon his return, | 
of Queen Elizabeth’s real feelings, shows the sagacity of 
the Envoy :—-‘*She inquired whether I thought that 
Queen meant truly toward her inwardly in her heart, as 
she appeared to do outwardly in her speech; I answered 
freely, that, in my judgment, there was neither plain deal- 
ing, nor upright meaning, but great dissimulation, emu- 
lation, and fear, lest her princely qualities should oversoon 
chase her from the kingdom, as having already hindered 
her marriage with the Archduke Charles of Austria. It 
appeared likewise to me, by her offering unto her with 
great appearing earnestness my Lord of Leicester, whom 
I knew at that time she could not want.” 


BOLD ENTERPRISE. 





The following narrative of the capture of a fortress cele- 
brated in English history, is taken fromfjan old ‘French 
work, giving an account of the wars of the Protestants in 
France: 

‘© In the year 1593, the fort of Fecamp, in Normandy, 
was taken by the Marshal de Biron. Bois Rose, an able 
and intrepid officer, perceiving the ny ay felt by the 
Calvinists at this loss, conceived the design of restoring 
the place to his party. This act of bravery deserves a 
particular detail. The side of the fort which looks towards 
the sea is a rock in the form of a precipice, six hundred 
feet high. The sea continually washes its base to the 
height of about twelve feet, with the exception of four or 
five days in the year, when it is left dry for the space of 
two or three hours. Bois Rose, = had no other sn of 
surprising a garrison, cautiously attentive to a newly- 

tured place, did not doubt, if he could get at it b this 
side, that he should succeed in his design; it only re- 
mained to render it practicable. For this purpose he had 
_— two soldiers of the garrison. One of these, during 
the ebb of the tide, was on the watch, at the top of the 





rock, where he waited for the concerted signal. Bois 
Rose, having selected a very dark night, lands with fifty 


to the height of the rock, and had made in it, at short in, 
tervals, knots, through which sticks were passed to suppor 

the hands and feet. One of the soldiers (who was on duty 
as sentinel) no sooner received the signal than he lowered 
down a small rope, to which those below attached the cable, 
which was pulled to the top, and with the aid of the other 
soldier, fastened to the middle of the embrasure with a 
strong bar passed through an iron ring made for this pur- 
pose. Bois Rose sends foremost, as leaders, two sergeants, 
of whose resolution he is assured, and orders the fifty sol- 
diers to attach themselves to this ladder, their arms fastened 
round their bodies, and to follow close in file, placing him- 
self the last of the whole, to cut off all hope of retreat from 
any who might be tempted to desert. Thus do these fifty 
men and their commander remain suspended between 


‘heaven and the waters, in the midst of darkness, depend. 


ing on so perilous an engine; and whom the slightest 
want of precaution—the treachery of a mercenary soldier— 
or the least fear—may precipitate into the abyss-of the 
ocean, or crush on the rocks. If to these causes of terror 
are added the noise of the waves below, the vast height 
of the rocks, the lassitude and exhaustion arising from 
their exertions, there was enough to shake the stoutest 
heart amongst them. It began, in fact, to have this 
effect upon the leader of the party. This sergeant 
told those who were following him, that he could 
ascend no higher, and that his heart failed him. 
Bois Rose, to whom the speech was passed from mouth 
to mouth, and who had began to suspect the fact, from 
their not continuing to advance—without a moment’s he- 
sitation, resolved on the course to be adopted. He passed 
over.the bodies of all the fifty men who preceded him, ex- 
horting them to keep firm, and arriving at the first man, 
endeavours to revive his courage. Perceiving that he 
could not succeed by persuasion, he compelled him—his 
dagger to his loins—to ascend. At length, with toil and 
labour more easily imagined than described, they reached 
the top of the rock before the point of day, and were led 
by the two soldiers into the castle, where they began to 
massacre, without mercy, the sentinels and soldiers on 
guard. Sleep placed the rest of the garrison at the mercy 
of the enemy, who put to death, indiscriminately, all who 
aw the least resistance, and finally took possession of 
the fort. 





CENOTAPH TO THE MEMORY OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 

This National Monument is now completed, and will 
very shortly be opened to the public. The spot selected 
as the most fit for the reception of the Cenotaph, has been 
the south-west corner of the nave of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. The tomb is formed of the finest white marble, 
and represents an elegant female figure extended in death, 
and covered only with some thin drapery. This drapery 
does not conceal the langour of death, which is most truly 
and naturally expressed both in the figure and in the face 
of the deceased... One of the arms hangs down by the side 
of the body, and presents the perfect view of one hand, 
which is marked by the same finely executed expression 
of langour. Around this figure are those of four females 
‘weeping. These females, and the drapery with which they 
are covered, are very none specimens of sculpture. In 
the back ground of the groupe are two angels kneeling, 
one of whom presses to her bosom a new-born child. Be- 
tween these is a figure supposed to represent the dis- 
embodied spirit of the Princess ascending to heaven. 

Behind this figure the space is dark and gloomy, offering 
to the imagination the picture of a being bursting from the 
shadow of death, and springing upwards to light and hap- 
piness. Above the Cenotaph is a light Gothic screen, on 
which are emblazoned the arms of the Princess and of the 
Prince of Coburg. This screen is highly gilt, and perhaps 
on that account might be objectionable, but that it is so 
small and elegant as to offer but a very slight contrast to 
the other portions of the Cenotaph, and certainly nothing 
sufficient to render it at all unpleasing tothe eye. The 
windows of this small chapel are all of stained glass, and, 
with the whole of the other parts of the Cenotaph, are the 
work of Mr. Wyatt. In six of those windows are the 
figures of that number of the Apostles, and in the fleur de 
lis surmounting the centre window is a cross, surrounded 
by the halo of the glory; this is most beautifully executed. 
The ceiling of the chapel is moulded, painted, and gilt ; 
and the middle moulding contains the cipher of the pre- 
sent King. . The two extreme side windows are simply 
coloured glass, and in the choice of the colours, Mr. Wyatt 
has exhibited the advantage of blending a knowledge of, 

inting with, that of sculpture in the most striking manner 
The northern window is of a deep purple colour, and the 





cee men and two chaloups at the foot of the precipice. 
e had provided himself with a thick cable, equal in length 


effect produced is of a most striking and novel kind. 
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Poetry. 





SONG. 
a 

Though hope’s fairy smiles may have vanish'd for ever, 
Avd flowers that have perished may bloom again never ; 
ver the heart of affection no fortune has power ; 
As in apring’s sunny morn, so in winter’s dark hour, 
And shedding its light o’er the night of the soul, 
Love heeds not, love owns not, fate’s tyrant control. 


Love lives amid blight, ’mid unkindness, and wrong, 

In darkness and storms, as in sunlight and song: 

Nay, dearer when shadows obscure the far plain, 

And the tempest, fierce howling, sweeps high o’er the main, 
For then the pure day-star more dazzlingly shines, 

And with leaf of thecypress the rose-bud ent wines. 


In adversity clinging, more fond ‘mid decay, 
Love gilds the dark ruin with heaven’s own ray; 
And, oh! when around me the night cloud shall lower, 
And friendship forsake, amid mildew, and shower; 
Qh! grant in that hour but more brightly may shine 
The torch of affection, love’s halo divine! 

Biverpool. G. 





LINES 
@6CASIONED BY THE DEATH OF MY LITTLE BOY, AGED TWO 
AND A HALF YEARS. 
~<=___—_ 
With thee, my child, has fled each joy 
Which earth or earthly things could give; 
But God so willed :—farewell! my boy, 
Thou now in happier realms shall live. 


For this is but a world of strife, 

Where storms assail our brief career, 
With ills and pungent sorrows rife, 

A vale of troubles and of tears. 


And happier far thy early lot, 
(Could mortal fra’.*y reason o,) 
Than all the good this little spot 
of kindred clay could e’er bestow. 


Thou'rt taken hence ere sin could sow 
His bitter seeds (by all possest;) 

Ere yet the heart had learnt to know 
What passions rend the human breast. 


But hard it is (the bosom’s wrung) 
For ever in this world to part, 

To hear no more thy prattling tongue, 
To see no more thy winning art. 


Around my knees to feel thee cling, 
And fondly lisp a father’s name, 

To see thee blooming as the spring, 
And playful as the mountain game. 


And then a contrast most sevyere— 
But cease, oh! cease the useless strain ; 
He rests in peace; nor can thy tears 
Recal him back to life again. 


Salford. JOSEPHUS. 





EPIGRAM BY MARTIAL. 
Nunquam se ceendsse domi Philo jurat, ct hoc est, 
Non ceenat, quoties nemo vocavit cum. 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. 
«+ { never get supper at home!”’ exclaims Phil, 
In a high-flown and dandy-like drawL 
** Your word,” says a friend,” is by none of us slighted, 
We all of us know, that unless when invited, 
Friend Phil gets no supper at all!” 


Biverpool. 8s. W. 
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STANZAS. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—If you think the following effusions of.a mon- 
grel muse deserving of a nook in the Kaleidoscope, their 
insertion will oblige, yours, &c. DESPONDENS. 

September 28, 1825. , 


Bid the wild wave cease to flow, 
Bid the mountain torrent cease, 

Bid the whirlwind cease to blow, 
Bid the tempest sink to peace; 


Bid the poisonous Saniel’s breath 

No more be charged with certain death; 
Bid the fell Sirocco’s blast, 

Mild as zephyr, hurry past; 


Bid the mighty earthquake stop— 
Lowering mountains—raising plains; 
Bid the stream from 2tna’s top 
Fright no more Italia’s swains; 


Bid—whate’er thou’lt bid in vain ; 
What none but Heaven can restrain, 
Seek to curb: do this, and more, 
Yet a harder task’s in store. 


Rule the wave—command the wind— 
The tempest in its rage control; 

But thou canst not rule the mind— 
Still the tempest of the soul. 


Earthquake and volcano sway, 
Saniel’s death-power take away; 

But thou canst not sooth the woe 
That hath laid my reason low. 


No! ah, no!—Though thou couldst play 
A more than man’s or angel’s part, 
Yet thou wouldst in vain essay 
To restore a broker: heart. 





SHIPWRECK. 
—_—_— 
The following lines by Lord Byron occurred to us on 
perusing the dreadful catastrophe which lately befel the 
passengers of the Comet : 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave; 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave; 
And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


And first one universal shriek there rush‘d, . 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 
Save the wild shriek and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek—the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 





NEW IMPROVED SAFETY BOATS AND LIFE-BOATS. 
i 
The following brief article is on a subject of such im- 
mense importance, that we shall transcribe it from the 
last Mercury, in which it appeared originally. 


‘* It has frequently been our pleasing duty to notice me- 
ritorious inventions, having, for their object, the safety of 





our fellow-creatures who traverse the ocean, and the sal- 
vation of lives in cases of shipwreck. In laying before our 
| readers a brief account of the improved boats on a system 
| contrived by Mr. Andrew Hennessy, of Cork, we feel a 
; more than usual gratification, from a conviction that he 
| has succeeded in removing many of the hitherto existing 
| obstacles to the formation of a life-boat, which shall be so 
indestructible as to be available in cases even of the most 
imminent peril. Mr. Hennessy, of Cork, was regularly 
bred as.a naval architect: he went to sea at an early age, 
and was one of a few, who, in the shipwreck of a large 
| vessel, was saved from a fearful death. The impression 
| of the awful calamity excited an idea in his youthful 


mind of constructing a boat, which, not being liable to be 
| stove in, or crushed on rock or wreck, might, in cases of 
; danger, be the means of saving the lives of the crews. 
i—He long cherished the expectation of success, and, 
with such materials as he could procure, tried a num- 
ber of experiments during the course of his hours of 
relaxation from his regula employment ;—but twenty 
years elapsed before his circumstances enabled him 
to bring his plans to maturity. The loss of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Confiance on the coast on which he re- 
sided, and the dreadful calamity attending it, at ~— 
determined him to devote his whole attention to his 
favourite, and truly benevolent project,—for he looked for 
no remuneration beyond the value of his time, and cheer- 
fully divulged his plans for the benefit of those to whom 
they might be useful. He constructed a number of mcdels, 
ont proceeded to London in 1822, in the hope of there 
meeting with that patronage and support which were ne- 
cessary to complete his designs, on a scale which should 
ensure their full success and practical adoption. His 
models were much admired, but he received no adequate 
encouragement until they were minutely examined and 
approved of by the committee of the Trinity Board, who 
advised him to persevere,-and provided him with the 
means of pocuy roper materials,—without which 
assistance, he gratefully acknowledges, he could never 
have brought his plans to their p improvement. 
On his return home, he applied himself with new vigour 
to his task, and, aftera jaan | of experiments, conducted at 
much expense, he completed several small boats, and one 
of a large size, all of which appear to be impervious alike to 
the buffettings of the waves, and to the contact with rocks, 
or other bodies, which generally 7 the ordinary life- 
boat. This grand desideratum is attained by essential novel- 
ties in their construction—their ribs or timbers being elastic 
—and their bottems and sides covered (we shall not say 
planked) with a panies strong cloth, impenetrable by 
water. Our readers will require no further proof of the 
excellence of this kind of vessel than the fact, that the 
ingenious builder, in company with five seamen, actually 
sailed in one of them from Cork, three weeks ago, for 
England, and was in the Channel during one of the late 
tremendous gales, when his little vessel rode it out in a 
mountainous sea, with a degree of ease and safety which 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations. After anchoring 
at Fishguard, he proceeded to this port. where he arrived 
on the 15th ult. all well. The boat, which is of the 
whale-boat model, that being found by experience to be the 
safest, is about 40 feet in length and 8 in breadth ; she may 
be of about 20 tons burthen; but it may puzzle the Custom. 
house officers to determine her true admeasurement, for 
such is her capacity of expansion and contraction, that she 
may be squeezed up Zor 8 feet in length by a sudden shock, 
pre f be similar] uced in breadth. This elasticity consti- 
tutes her grand excellence—for a shock which would crush 
any common boat to pieces, leaves no more impression up- 
on her, than a blow does upon a football. Her keel 
stem and stern post, are formed of one piece of timber, 
steam-bent, and so contrived, that if she were driven, 
end on, against a pier, it would spring back and deaden 
the blow. Her ribs or timbers, each of which runs from 
gunwale to gunwale in a piece, are of white oak, like 
bows ; both on the outer and inner surface of each is a thin 
lath of whalebone, and they are served or corded in the 
manner sometimes adopted with coach springs. The 
beams supporting the deck are attached to a gunwale 
piece inside by mortices and iron joints, which admit of 
expansion or contraction ; the deck is merely loose boards ; 
and over the whole, the cloth alluded to, made to fit the 
model, is tightly laced te the gunwale, and supplies the 
place both of plank and ceiling. This cloth, which is of 
Mr. Hennessy’s own invention, is a twilled fabric, nearly 
a — of an inch in thickness, a mixture of hemp 
and wool, prepared by a peculiar process so as to be per- 
fectly water-tight, and not liable to rot or mildew. The 
inventor has on board several varieties of this cloth, one 
of which is most ingeniously inwrought with copper, after 
the manner of the scales of a fish, intended as a specimen 
for trial on the bottom of a similar elastic boat. The 
vessel is of the ketch rig ;- but the cloth, which is stretch. 
ed, as it were, in ridges on the ribs, offers considerable 
resistance to the water, and somewhat impedes her sailing. 
This, however, may a be remedied by placing thin 
deal, or laths, longitudinally between the ribs and the can- 
vas. On the forecastle Mr. H. brought one of his small 
open boats, made on the same principle, which can be 
taken to pieces, and the whole folded flat like a book. 
The boats may be made of any size; they are oa 
of all the Fae contrivances applied to other life-boats, 
with the grand advantage of being impregnable to blows, 
which so often render other boats ‘selon at the very mo- 











ment of danger.” 
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Scientific Wecords. 


FAILURE OF CAPTAIN PARRY’S EXPEDITION. 
—— 

We never felt much interested in the various voyages 
which have been, from time to time, made ‘with a view of 
discovering a North-west Passage by sea. We are not 
altogether indifferent to the solution of this geographical 
problem, nor to the eclat which would accrue to the na- 
tion from a successful prosecution of the experiment; but 
beyond these considerations, we repeat that we feel very 
little interest in such a speculation. Our opinions on the 
subject are so precisely the same as those we have uni- 
formly held, that we shall here repeat a paragraph which 
appeared in the Kaleidoscope of October 28, 1823, when 
we suggested the junction, by canal, of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, which there is reason to believe will shortly 
be carried into effect. We then expressed ourselves as 
follows :—*‘* We were never very sanguine in our antici- 
pations of the successful result of any of the recent expe- 
timents which have been made to discover a North-west 
Passage to the Pacific Ocean; nor do we hesitate to add, 
that we are very far from regretting that Captain Parry 
has failed to attain the object for which he has so long 
and so perseveringly laboured. Had this experienced 
seaman and his daring followers completely succeeded, it 
would, in all probability. have been owing to a fortuitous 
combination of circumstaaces of very rare occurrence; 
and one successful example would have led to extensive 
and fatal consequences, for which the national honour, as 
associated with the discovery of this long-sought geo- 
graphical desideratum, would, in our opinion, be a very 
inadequate and vain-glorious compensation.” 











THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 





[From the Literary Gazette.} 
—— ie 


It is with regret that we have to state the return of the 
Hecla from the Northern seas, with the loss of her con- 
sort, the Fury, though fortunately Captain Parry, his 
officers, and men, were all saved and brought home in the 
remaining vessel. That we did not anticipate any flatter- 
ing results from this voyage, several of our preceding Gu- 
zettes bear witness; but as we detest the bodings of ill, 
especially where gallant and enterprising hearts are en. 
gaged, we abstain from saying how very hopeless we con- 
sider success to be, in consequence of both what we heard 
of-the plan and what we knew of its component parts. It 
has failed entirely ; and happily no lives have been lost 
by these disasters—only two casualties having occurred. 

The expedition, it seems, left the coast of West Green- 
land on the 4th of July last year, but was entangled two 
months among the ice in Davis’s Straits, so that it was 
late before it reached the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound. 
In fact, the ships only got to Barrow’s Straits in time to 
winter, instead of having before them nearly all the month 
of August (as in the former voyage in that direction) to 

rosecute their course. With difficulty they made Port 

awen in Prince Regent's Inlet, where they were laid up 
between September 28th and October 6th, and remained 
till the 19th of July last. Within eleven days of this date, 
while working along towards the South, the Fury was 
driven ashore by the ice, and wrecked. Three weeks were 
arduously spent in endeavouring to save her, but in vain ; 
and the crew and principal stores were taken on board the 
Hecla, which, thus encumbered, immediately made sail 
homeward, and arrived off the Scottish Coast on the 10th 
ult. all well. : 

Having gone no distance (beyond a few miles) farther 
to the. South in Regent’s Inlet than on the first voyage, 
and not near so far to the west," it is obvious that nothing 
new of importance, either to geography, meteorology, or 
natural history, can have been attained by this expedition 
the unlucky termination of which, it is said, is the more 
to be lamented, as at the time the accident happened to 
the Fury, sky, water, and ice, all promised an easy pro- 
geess into and in the Polar Sea. Upon the whole, we 
think it might probably be better, in prosecuting these in- 
quiries, to return a little more to the old system, under 
which mere barques, where private interests were con- 





® Thus even the interesting question, which, the supposed 
alene tic pole involves, cannot have received 





cerned, discovered those bays, seas, and coasts, which bear 
the names of Frobisher, Davis, Baffin, Jones, Smith, 
Rowe, Mackenzie, Hearne, and other distinguished na- 
vigators, or friends to commerce and science among our 
ancestors. The example of Captain Weddell in the south- 
ern hemisphere is a recent and striking lesson of the same 
kind ; and we are persuaded that if Government hold out 
sufficient inducements to such seamen as he and Captain 
Scoresby, to pursue their voyages beyond the points to 
which whale-fishing or fur-collecting would prudently 
lead them, that more would be done in three years by such 
exertions, than in thirty by expensive national expeditions, 
which are naturally cramped by feelings of far greater 
anxiety and responsibility. All naval history, indeed, 
shows us how little has heen done in the one way, com-. 
pared with what the other has accomplished; and the 
failure of now four voyages to the arctic regions, with ves- 
sels equipped in the finest possible manner, is a strong ad- 
ditional evidence of the inpolicy anci nexpediency of such 
attempts. At the time this last expedition sailed, it was 
the judgment of almost every person adequately acquaint- 
ed with the subject, that it would not succeed; and it was 
openly advised, that, instead of these heavy ships en.. 
deavouring to force their way through the icy barriers 
which opposed them, a far more likely plan would be to 
establish one or both as head-quarters, to which recourse 
might be had when necessary, and explore the surround- 
ing coasts and seas by means of sledyes, canoes, boats, and 
marching parties. We doubt not but that if another ex- 
pedition is determined on to the same quarter, the Admi- 
ralty will see the propriety of adopting this method. Such 
design was inden partially contemplated in the present 








P of the mag! 
any farther elucidation. 


case, for it was intended to combine the movements of the 
shipping, with those of Captain Franklin’s land expe- 
dition, had they been so fortunate as to form a junc- 
tion on the northern shores of the American continent. 
With regard to the latter, the accounts which have 
found their way into the newspapers, do not seem to 
be so accurate as to be worthy of entire reliance. On 
the 23d of April it was to leave Lake Huron, and on 
the 2d of June it is spoken of as being on Mackenzie’s 
River. To achieve this, it must, in only thirty-cight days, 
have gone from Lake Huron to Lake Superior—traversed 
Lake Superior from end to end—pursued the swampy 
route by rivers ascending and descending from Lake Su- 
— to Lake Winnepek, across Rainy Lake and. the 

ake of the Woods, and. beset by from 70 to 100 postages, 
where the stores must be disembarked, and the canoes 
carried by men—navizated Lake Winnepek—proceeded 
from its north-west end to Fort Cumberland and Fort 
Chippewyan—and trom the former (as the report says) in 
advance 700 miics, crossing Lake Athapescow and Slave 
Lake, as well as taking the whole course of Slave River, 
till it touched Mackenzie's River, flowing out of the last 
mentioned Lake towards the Polar Sea. To our apprehen- 
sion this seems to be absolutely impossible with such a body 
of people, and in so difficult a country. The line must 
be above two thousand miics ;* and sixty miles a day is a 
rate of travelling unknown to these parts. I[t is auspicious, 
however, to the expedition, that the season is very early, 
even so far north as Regent’s Inlet, the rains began on the 
6th of June; so that Captain Franklin and his brave as- 
sociates have an uncommonly fair prospect before them. 
It is also stated, that the stores for their first wintering had 
arrived in safety. j 

[Since writing the foregoing, we observe it publicly 
stated, as if emanating from authority at the Admiralty, 
that another vessel is likely to be prepared, instead of the 
Fury, for the purpose of proceeding with the Hecla early 
next spring, to endeavour to communicate with Captain 
Franklin in the Polar Seas. It is also mentioned, that 
while in winter quarters, parties of discovery were sent 
out by Captain Parry in various directions: one ** uader 
Capt. Hoppner, inland to the eastward ;”’ another ** under 
Lieutenant Sherer, along the coast to the southward ;”’ 
and athird ** under Lieutenant Ross, to the northward.” 
The first penetrated sixty or eighty miles; the second to 
Fitzgerald Bay in 72 deg. 20 min.; and the last to beyond 
Cape York, in 73 deg. 30min. These excursions, so li- 
mited, and not extending to more interesting points ex- 
plored in the first voyage, could, of course, produce little 
of value. The statement referred to, however, speaks 
highly of the magnetical phenomena observed through 
the medium of Professor Barlow’s improved apparatus for 
keeping the Needle in activity. ] 


* Lake Huron to Superior 40; Lake Superior 400; to Lake 
Winnepek 820; a journey of about twenty-five days; Win- 
nepek 200; to Cumberland -House (say) 100; and ‘‘in ad- 
vance” of that (an odd phrase) 700 miles; gives-a total dis- 
tance of above 2200; much of it against streams, and where 
the vessels, as we have noticed, must be frequently unloaded, |. 
and carried overland. A : 














The Beauties of Chess. 





** Ludimus efigiem bellt”’.....00000..V IDA. 
—_— 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXVII. 
White. Black. 
SOLUTION 1. 
1 Queen ......D—3 1 King.........F—6 


2 King......... G—7 "2 King ....0..E—7 
3 Queen ...... D—5 3 King.........E—8 
4 King ......00 K—6 4 King.........F—8 
5 Queen ......A—8—D—8 or F—74 MATE. 


SOLUTION 2. 
1 King.........F—6 








2 Queen ...... E—4 t2 King ......... F—7 
3 Queen ...... E—5 q3 King......... G—6 
4 King ......00 G—8 4 King.........H—6 
5 King.....--0.Fo=7 5 King.. -H—7 
6 Queen ...... H—5 or G—74 MATE. 
SOLUTION 3. 

1 King 
2 King.........G—7 §2 King 
3 King .......F—7 3 King 
4 King... F—6 4 King.. 
5 Queen ......E—3 ||5 King 
6 King... Pd 6 King 
7 Queen ......H—3 or G—5}4 MATE. 


* If the black king moves to E 5, the white plays as at 
move 34. of solution 3d. 


t If the black king moves toG 5: 


w. 3 King «+--+ G—7 b. 4 King..---. H—6 
b. — King ------ H—5 w. 5 Queen-----H—1 
w. 4 King ---.-.-F—6 H 4 or G 64 Marr. 


} If the black king moves to F 8: 
w. 4 King--H—7 
b. — King --F—7 
w. 5 King. -H—6 


b. 5 King --F—8--or b. King--G—8 


b. — King --G—8 MATE. 


w.7 Queen G—7>< MATE. 


§ If the black king moved to G 5: 


w. 3 Queen ..--E—4 b. 4 King...--- H—6 

b. — King -+.--- H—5 w. 5 Queen ..-.-G—6j¥ 

w. 4 King ---.-. F—6 Mate. 
If the black king moved to G 4: 

w. 3 King ------G—6 

b. — King ------ F—4.-or b. 3 King » -H—4 

w. 4 King ---- -F—6 w. 4 King::.--- F—5 

b. -— King ------ G—4 b. — King - -H—5 

w. 5 Queen ----E—3 w. 5 Queen ..--H—3)4 

b. — King ------ H—4 Mate. 

w. 6 King ---+--F—5 

b. ~ King.------ H—5 

w. 7 Queen --..G—5}4 MATE. 


4 If the black king moves to H 5, the white queen gives 
checkmate at G 5. : 


i 


[No. Lxviu.] 
The white to move, and checkmate in nine moves. 
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LE DESERT. 


—_—— 


COMPOSED BY E. DEVIN, OF LIVERPOOL, PROFESSOR OF SINGING AND THE SPANISH GUITAR. 
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L’ardent soleil a désséché la plaine ; 
Son vif éclat éblouit leurs regards : 
L*horison fuit, et leur route lointaine 
N’est qu’un sillon poudreux de toutes parts. 
Un vent cruel, en tourbillon de flame, 
S’éleve au sein de ces mouvantes mers; 
Mais leur amour brile encore dans leur ame } Bis 
Plus que le feu du sable des déserts. : 


Déja leurs yeux fatigués par l’orage, 
Ne s’ouvrent plus <o pree un long teurment. 
jant son courage, 
Avec douleur, contemple son amant : 
‘© Maleck Adel creuse en ce lieu ma tombe, 
Mais survis moi pour dire a l’univers 
Que son amour, quand Mathilde succombe, Bi 
Brile encore plus que le feu des déserts.”’ } ” 


Mathilde éteinte, oub 
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‘* Dieu de Mathilde! entends moi je t’implore ; 


Sauve ses jours!” s’ecria le guerricr. 
Et tout-a-coup, comme il parlait encore, 
Il voit au loin le sommet d’un palmier : 
De son abri la fraicheur bienfaisante 
Va soulager les maux qu’ils ont soufferts ; 
Mais leur amour les brile et les tourmente } Bis 
Plus que le feu du sable des déserts. J 


Une eau limpide a jailli de la terre : 
Maleck Adhel, dans son casque brillant, 
Recueille alors le beaume salutaire ; 
Mathilde en boit et renait a l’instant ; 
Bientét loin d’eux la région sauvage 
Ne leur laissa qu’un souvenir amer ; 
Mais leur amour au terme du voyage } Bis 
Brulait encore plus que dans le desert. 7 





The Housewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 








Economy in Coals.—Take the ashes and small cinders 
which fall from the fire, and wet them till they are like 
the mortar used by bricklayers; that done, put them on 
the back part of the fire, when those who have not made 
the experiment will be surprised to find, that, in conjunc- 
tion with coal, they make an excellent fire, that wi)l an- 
swer any common purpose.— Housekeepers’ Magazine. 





Cure Fever.—I was in my turn attacked with a 
violent fever, and having but little confidence in the treat- 
ment prescribed by our European Surgeons, whose prac- 
tice was rather at fault in this burning zone (South Ame- 
rica) I made an attempt to cure myself; and for that pur. 
pose, got up to the neck in a tub full of cold water, and 
remained 24 hours in it. This rash expedient proved suc- 
cessful ; the fever left me—Memoirs of Count Segur. 


Chinese Method of Mending China.—Boil a piece of 
white flint glass in river water for five or six minutes, beat 
it to a fine powder, and grind it well with the white of an 
egg, and it will join china without. rivetting, so that no 
art can break it again in the same pice. Observe, the 
+ rs must be ground extremely fine on 4 painter’s 








Chit Chat. 


On looking over a Chinese vocabulary, we perceive the 
wocd in that language for tongue is she. By an odd coin- 
cidence they are words which, even in our own language, 
are said to have much connexion. 


The mother of a criminal, named Wakkin, who was 
hanged for cow-stealing at Armagh, at the Summer As- 
sizes for 1733, went, on the day of his execution, to the 
house of Dr. Sheridan (the friend of Dean Swift) to beg 
towards a winding sheet for her son’s wake, according to 
the Irish custom, when some persons there contributed 
rather liberally on the occasion. On presenting their gift 
to the old woman, she was so elated at her success, that, 
after giving her thanks and blessing, she said, ‘* My poor 
gd (meaning the executed felon) always had good 

lu Nd 

Bull.—An official document has been forwarded to Lon- 
don, and signed by a Magistrate of the county of Carlow, 
which runs thus, verbatim:—‘* I do hereby certify, the 
bearer, John Hanna, late of the 1st Garrison company, 
died on the 28th March, 1825.” 























South Sea Mermaid.—The following strange circum- 
stance is mentioned in Weddell’s interesting voyage to- 
wards the South Pole. If true, it supports the popular 
belief in the existence of mermaids : 

A sailor had been left on one side of Hail Island, one 
of the Falklands, to take care of some produce, while the 





rest of the crew were engaged on the other side. ** The 
sailor (says Mr. Weddell) had gone to bed, and about ten 
o’clock he heard a noise resembling human cries, and as 
day-light in these latitudes never disappears at this season, 
he rose and looked around, but on seeing no person he re- 
turned to bed: presently he heard the noise again, and 
rose a second time, but still saw nothing. Conceiving, 
however, the possibility of a boat being upset, and that 
some of the crew might be clinging to some detached 
rock, he walked along the beach a few steps, and heard 
the voice more distinctly, but in a musical strain. On 
searching around, he saw an object lying on a rock, a 
dozen yards from the shore, at which he was somewhat 
frightened. The face and shoulders appeared of human 
form, and of a reddish colour; over the shoulders hung 
long green hair; the tail resembled that of a seal, but the 
extremities of the arms he could not see distinctly. The 
creature continued to make a musical noise, while he 
gazed about two minutes, and on perceiving him it disap- 
peared in an instant. Immediately when the man saw his 
officer, he told the wild tale, the truth of which was of 
course doubted; but to add weight to his testimony (being 
a Catholic) he made a cross on the sand, which he kissed 
in form of making oath to his statement. When the story 
was told me, I ridiculed it; but, by way of diversion, I 
sent for the sailor, who saw this nondescript, into the cabin, 
and questioned him respecting it. He told me the story 
as I have related it, and in so clear and positive a manner® 
making oath as to the truth, that I concluded he must 
have seen the animal he described, or that it must have 
been the effect of a disturbed imagination.” 


‘gr 
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Correspondence. 
ANECDOTES. 





a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1a,—The inclosed anecdotes may perhaps be thought 
worthy of a place in your Aa/leidoscope.—I am yours truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER AND WELL-WISHER. 
October 30, 1825. 
The following verses were one day found written on the 
statue of Louis XV. of France :— 
‘* Tl est ict comme a Versailles, 
Sans coeur, sans ame, sans entrailles.” 


During the war with England, Napoleon was anxious 
to promote the production of sugar from beet-root, and 
his minister Chaptal took great pains to bring it into gene- 
ral use. One day, when it was handed round with the 
coffee after dinner at the minister’s house, many persons 
present were loud in its praise. But the Chevalier de 
Piis, being silent, was asked by the great man, what he 
thought of it? ** Hélas, Monseigneur,” was the answer, 
* je dis 4 ce sucre,—* Va te faire sucre,’"” which, besides 
the literal meaning, is used for *‘ go to the devil.” 


Marshal Suwarow was very strict in keeping the fasts 
of the Greek church. One day General P., a Frenchman 
by birth, and who lived entirely in the French style, came 
to the Marshal’s head-quarters, and was invited to remain 
to dinner. Being a fast-day, all the dishes were dressed 
with oil, and that not of the best quality. P., who 
did not wish to show a want of breeding, ate of several 
of them. Towards the close of the dinner, however, 
they brought a dish of pancakes fried in oil, the smell of 
which would have been quite enough for such a gour- 
mand. But Colonel Behr, who sat opposite to him, ob- 
served with what difficulty he got one of them down, and 
his satisfaction at having overcome it. In the most good- 
natured manner, but full of mischief, he said to the Mar- 
shal, **Sce how he likes the pancakes; I am sure he 
would be glad to eat another.” Suwarow, without any 
suspicion, and happy that his guest was pleased, helped 
him to the brownest in the dish. P.’s torment began 
afresh, but, with the greatest difficulty, he managed it. 

After dinner it was expected by several of the party, 
who had been witnesses of this scene, that something 
serious would be the consequence. But they greatly ad- 
mired the self possession of P., who took it in jest, and 
suid to Behr—** Come along with me, and let us wash 
down the pancakes with a couple of bottles of Champagne.” 


Wien Richard Twiss, on his journey to Italy, visited 
Voltaire, at Fernay, he requested the poet to write some- 
thing in his album. Voltaire wrote :—** An Englishman 
who goes to Italy leaves men to see pictures.” 

In 1759, a letter came to Paris with the following direc- 
tion:—** Au prince des poétes, phenoméne perpétuel de 
gloire, philosophe des nations, Mercure de I’Europe, 
orateur de la patrie, protecteur des citoyens, historien des 
rois, panegyriste des héros, Aristarque des Zoiles, arbitre 
du gout, peintre en tout genre, le méme a tout age, pro- 
teeteur des arts, bienfaiteur des talens, ainsi que du vrai 
mérite, admirateur du génie, fleau des persécuteurs, enne- 
mi des fanatiques, defenseur des opprimés, pére des orphe- 
pins, modéle des riches, appui des indigens, example im- 
mortel des sublimes vertus.”” This letter was sent by the 
director of the post-office to Voltaire, who never doubted 
that it was intended for him. 


Before Michael Palwologus ascended the throne, and 
when he was without titles and dignities, he was sentenced 


to prove himself innocent of an accusation, by submitting | 
This he would not submit to, but | 


to the ordeal of fire. 
declared his readiness to give any other proof of his inno- 
cence. Phocas, archbishop of Philadelphia, used every 
means to induce him to do it; but Michael said, ** I am 
an uoworthy wretch, and too blind to discover the ways 


of Heaven in such an ordeal. . If you, holy father, who 
can work miracles, and know the seciets of the Deity, 
will take up the heated iron with your holy hands, and 
put it into mine, I will; in the consciousness of my inno- 
cence, carry it about as long as you may direct.” 

The Archbishop would not comply with his wishes, and 
the Judges declared Michael innocent, without submitting 
to the ordeal. 











CHYMICAL QUERY. 


a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Your correspondent,. who thinks much of his 
pickled cucumbers, must know that salt and water are mu- 
riatic acid gas (soda and water) and, if he boil these tuge- 
ther over a fire, the muriatic acid gas flies off as vapour, 
leaving soda and water behind, ‘which has the power of 
darkening or striking all green vegetables. Pot ashes, 
soda, and all other alkaline salts, if not rendered caustic 
by quick lime, deepens the colour of vegetables. Muriatic, 
nitric, and sulphuric acids, lighten or bleach the colour 
of vegetables. 

He may now form an idea why they are first yellow and 
then green. Yours, &c. PEREGRINE. 





(SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Aware of your alacrity to oblige, and willingness 
to edify, as far as the extent of your editorial capacity, I 
am encouraged to solicit you will resolve, at your earliest 
convenience, the following query, upon the decision of 
which there is a bet, of some consideration, pending. 

‘* Is there such a person or thing as a Ventriloquist 2” 
Both parties have agreed that your opinion shall be de- 
cisive. 

I am also requested to beg of you, at the same time, to 
inform us, through the medium of your valuable and 
widely-circulated paper, whether ** the St. George’s spire 
was taken down previously or subsequently to the falling 
of the Old Church, in 1810 ?”—Yours, &c. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 











The Sun.—Three spots are now visible on the Sun’s 
disc: one, near the southern limb, appears well defined, 
round, and not unlike the transit of an inferior planet over 
the face of this luminary; the other two are situate near 
the south-east edge, and, from their propinquity, could 
not have been visible before yesterday. It is rex tn not 
unworthy of remark, that on the 20th of October, 1824, 
three spots were observed in nearly similar positions.— 
London paper, Oct. 20. 





Buried Alive.—The following horrible statement is 
omg by a Munich journal: it affords a fresh instance of 
the dangers of the imprudent practice of early burial, 

revalent all over the Continent :—** A comedian, named 
eitig, belonging to the seeond Munich theatre, was 
lately buried alive at Inspruch. Sounds having been 
heard arising from his grave, it was opened, as well as the 
coffin, but it was too late. The hands and face of the un- 
fortunate Weitig were found lacerated, and turned on one 
side.”— We give this horrid story just as we find it in the 
papers; but, for our own parts, we neither believe this, 
nor any other similar story, of persons struggling, and ut- 
py 4 groans, after they have been buried; and the rea- 
son for our — is briefly this: we do not doubt that 
persons have been, to all appearance, dead, who have 
merely been in a state of suspended animation. We know 
instances of this phenomenon; but what we contend for 
is, that if a man, in such a state, were screwed up in a 
coffin, and covered over with earth, in his grave, if he 
should recover from his trance, he could not live one 
minute in such a situation.—£dits. Merc. 


Definition of a Fellowship.—Through an avenue of trees, 
at the back of Trinity College, a church may be seen at 
a considerable distance, the approach to which affords no 
(very pleasing scenery. The late Professor Porson, on a 
| time walking that way with a friend, and observing the 








.-METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















Barometer | thermo-| Uhermo- | t:xtreme| State of Remarke 
at meter8 | meter | during |the Wind! at 
noon. morning | noon. Night. | at 3 toon. 
Oct. ma night. 
19 | 29 20; 50 20} 52 Oj 36 0} S.E. n. Astorm 
20 | 29 42. 0} 45 20/ 31 O|N.NAW. |Fair. 
21 | 29 46| 41 26!/ 47 O| 38 20|N.N.W. |Fair. 
22} 29 86; 43 O 30 0 WwW. ir. 
23 | 29 87 | 49 20| 55 0O| 43 O S. Rain & sultry. 
24 | 29 65| 51 20| 56 20| 47 O|W.N W.jRain. 
25 | 29 73! 43 20; 48 O| 41. O} N.W. |Fair, with 
ht shower 











To Correspondents. 

Music.—The piece of Music selected for this week's Kalcido- 
scope, is much longer than we could wish; but asthe ac. 
complished »inger to whom it is dedicated will appear 
before a Liverpool audience, to-morrow evening, at our 
Music-hall, it occurred to us that we could not choose a bet- 
ter time for the appearance of Mr. Devin's composition. 
Our readers will perceive that the subject of the song 'fs the 
interesting desert scene between Malek Adhel and. Ma- 
thilde, in Madame Cottin’s celebrated novel. 

Maruemarics.—We do not know whether or not we ought to 
invite contributions in this department, as we are not well 
prepared with an adequate supply of algebraic and other 
signs, which may be necessary for the purpose. Alittle time, 
however, will settle the question: and, in the meantime, 
we particularly request that currespondents, who favour us 
with mathematical contributions, will write as distinctly 
as possible, as errors in printing figures are of much greater 
importance than mere literal inaccuracies, Where a 
series of fixures occur in tribular order, it is especially ne- 
cessary that the arrangement be correct and linear, and the 
algebraic signs as distinct as possible. 

Mr. Owen’s System oF EpucaTion.—A pamphlet, lately 
written by Mr. Robert Dale Owen, has been strongly re- 
commended to us for re-publication. We have perused tt 
with much interest, and as we are of opinion that its in- 
troduction in the Kalcidoscope:-would be acceptable to our 
readers, our present intention is to give the whole in 
weekly portions. Whether it be owing to the nature of 
what is called Mr. Owen’s system, or to what otber cause 
it is to be ascribed, we cannot determine; but the fact is, 
that we have occasionally failed to derive from the peru- 
sal all the instruction contemplated by Mr. Owen himself. 
This pamphlet, however, written by his son, is of a different 








description. It is simple and intelligible, and it will, we 
are persuaded, prove i ing to the majority of our 
readers. 


VENTRILOQUISM.—The.note of A Subscriber, containing two 
queries, has been unintentionally overlooked for sume 
weeks. We now publish it in the hope that some corre. 
spondent may reply to the inquiry respecting taking down 
St. George’s spire With respect to the doubt expressed 
about a ventriloquist, we scarcely comprehend the mean. 
ing of the question, unless we are to understand that.our 
correspondent, or the person with whom he has made 
the bet, believes that what is termed ventriloquism 
does not proceed from the person who professes fo utter 
the sound, but from some other person concealed. We 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no deception 
practised, but that many persons have either the natural 
or acquired facility of speaking, without moving the 
lips. Being ourselves of an inquisitive turn, after hear. 
ing Mr. Alexandre, Mr. Charles, or other ventriloquists, 
we have more than once made some feeble attempts to 
imitate them; and although we made no considerable pre- 
gression in the art, we were able to do enough to convince 
us that much more could be effected by a little practices 
had the object been worth attaining. Our conviction 
therefore is, that if by a ventriloquist be meant one who 
can speak without moving his lips, we have no hesitation 
in saying, that ventriloquists do exist. 

The Goose in our next. , 

ANECDOTES.—Our correspondent, who signs A Friend and 
Well-wisher, will find his communication in a preceding 
column. He appears to have so much taste in the selection 
of anecdotes, that we hope to hear further from him. . 

We have further to notice the favours of Dick Bubble—Calichiae 
pulo—Imperitus—H.—Non Dives— Prophetic Scribe. > 

We have to thank our friend §. S. for some further musieal 
contributions. 

LxreEps AND LiveRPooL CuEss Matcu.—The letter of 4B Q, 
in reply to that of X Y Z,in our publication of the 11th 
October, was received just as we were going to press. | 
shall appear next week. 





| church, remarked, ‘* That it put him mind of a fellowship, 
| ey: was a long dreary walk, with a church at the end 
| OF it. , 
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